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= THE WHITE ROSE. 
= “Pitty, pitty! oh pitty, pitty!” Such 
a ware the broken words in which little 
> Nellie tried to express her delight, as she | 
it, jut MM Jooked on the clover-blossoms, and butter- 
gethe HE cups which grew in her grandfather’s | 
beautiful back yard. She was three years 
“a dd, but this was her first visit to the h 
—~ BB country, and her soul had just awaked to the 
YP the delight of gazing on the green grass, 
and the sweet wild flowers. She seemed 
‘ in an ecstasy of joy from morning till 
; night, sometimes filling her chubby hands 
sac ith grasses, and the most common 
gum. Madowers, Which her cousin Mary scornfully 
a termed “‘ weeds,” and sometimes sitting 
vpeey guader the great oak-tree, and sticking 
riety, fygtbem into the ground, making what she 
ceva Micalled agarden, again and again exclaim- 
—— [ing as she clapped her hands in irrepressi- 
ie ble glee, “* Oh pitty, pitty! pitty, pitty !” 
stabi (~The old-fashioned garden with its prim 
Thee nt-bushes, its row of peas and beans, 
ts hills of cucumbers and squashes, and 
ROM Hits narrow bordering of flowers, was a new 
THING Baclicht; and very funny questions she 
ETS iy Masked which nobody could answer, such 
vpsey fe “ why the cabbages didn’t grow as tall | ws 
currants—why the cucumbers didn’t 
ti! ARS BBuve red flowers—why the violets didn’t 
we big blossoms instead of ittle baby 
: mes?” and one day her grandmother 
nx d her chattering to herself by a rose- 
eal Bush after this fashion, 
“This be the mother-fower,” putting 
her finger on a full-blown rose, ‘this be 
big ittle-girl fower,”’ smelling of one half 
opened, “‘ this be a teenty-taunty baby- 
pwer,” kissing a dear little bud, whose 
piges were just tinged with pink. 
esuedly fy Darling little Nellie, the world was full 
YT, ofwonders to her, and her heart in its in- 
ruhilk” Bxoence seemed to hold fuller communion 
ith its mysteries than many an older one 
ag tains to; would we could all be chil- 
Ks dren in this sense, a little longer ! 
in Several years had passed, when Nellie 
nail once more to pass a summer with 
trom al @@her grandparents. She had grown a little 
sete) PPricr, if wisdom it be, to talk and think 
we others do, but her love of flowers was 
sad till as strong as ever; and every day she 
brought bouquets of them to her grand- 
“= eras he satinhisstudy. He was now 
rly a mold gentleman ; he had been for forty 
wsees,amt Mmyersa pastor of the little village flock, 
‘we but having become too infirm to discharge 
a its duties, he had retired from that office, 
Dieton Min quiet meditation now turned his 
et havig Mithoughts still more intently on the bet- 
ci, «World to which he was hastening.— 
a Nellie loved him very dearly, and spent 
, many an hour listening to his stories of 
AviD, 4°" times and old people now passed away. 
He always wore the style of dress common 
are im ("his youth, one so much more elegant 
{ fittm the costume of later days. His knee- 
i eee tkles of shining silver, his long black 
iy and@ Hiilk stockings, and his large shoe-buckles 
ae to of solid silver, were objects of great 
will sex B°Wlosity to Nellie, who was never tired of 
standing by his knee, and gazing into his 
isher,  g’Merable face. 
u NE I One day when she had given him a 
aaa y of white reses, and saw him admir- 
ON, ! them very earnestly, she said, 
*Grandpapa, what flower do you like 
best 2” 
‘NoSes | “Iam sure I cannot tell, child: the 
. World is full of beautiful ones, and I like 
ms, | Stet many very much.” 
“ But do tell me which one, of all you 
ENT 15 AP ever seen in the wide world, do you 
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love most?” The childish 
question made him pause. He 
had been quite a traveller in 
his youth, and before his men- 
tal vision rose up many a fair 
}and lovely scene. There were 
| the radiant blossoms of the 
South, its gorgeous azaleas 
and japonicas; its 





queenly 
magnolias, perfuming all the 
forest with their sweet breath ; 
snowy cape-jessamine, 
pure as the heart of an angel, 
gleaming out from the dark 
green leaves ; the crape-myrtle, 
throwing forth in wild luxu- 
riance its graceful and _brilli- 
ant sprays, and the ever lovely 
orange-blossoms, waiting to 
adorn the bride ; how beautiful 
were they all! He thought 
too of the humble flowers of 
his northern home, its honey- 
suckles and laurels, its roses 
and violets, peonies and lilies, 
and if they were less brilliant, 
they were not less dear to his memory 
and heart. 

“ After all,’ he said, “I think I love 
\the white rose better than any other flow- 
I have seen those I admire more, but 
none my heart so clings to. And Nellie, 
I will tell you a story of a white rose, if 
you wish to hear it.” 

So Nellie drew closer to his side, and 
settled herself into a listening attitude. 

‘Once on a time—you know that is the 
way to begin a story—there was a young 
man travelling. He had just left college, 
and was trying to see what knowledge he 
could gain from Nature and from men.— 
He was lingering in a lovely spot, hun- 
dreds of miles away from home, having 
been beguiled by the hospitality of a class- 











one of weeks. 
panied his friend to a large and fashiona- 
ble party. It was a very brilliant one, 
and as a multitude of fair forms glided 
before him, he was dazzled both by their 
beauty and the splendor of their costumes. 
He had never seen such a profusion of 
glittering gems as gleamed from the hands, 
necks, and arms of those fair beings, dia- 
monds, rubies, pearls, and emeralds, such 
as a queen might be proud to wear; for 
he was surrounded by the daughters of 
Old Virginia, and none more lovely, or 
more queen-like can be found in any land. 
Among these high-born damsels who mov- 
ed through the saloons with such stately 
grace, there was one whom his eye sought 
again and again, and who seemed to him 
fairer and sweeter than any other. She 
was dressed with the utmost simplicity in 
snowy white, with no ornament about her 
save one white rose, which nestled in her 
shining tresses, as if half-afraid to show 
its pure face in such a crowd. Perhaps 
Alice Seymour would not have been called 
beautiful, but sweet-looking she certainly 
was; and so gentle, modest, and graceful 
in all her movements, she seemed to the 
stranger to be purer and holier than those 
about her. ‘That white rose,’ thought 
he, ‘isa fit emblem of its wearer, not 
brilliant, but shy, and fair, and fragrant.’ 
It is but little one can see of another in 

a crowded party, but the conversation he 

had with Miss Seymour impressed upon 

the traveller still more fully his convicion 

of her purity of heart. She was evidently 

not seeking to win admiration ; not think- 

ing of herself, but saying kind and gentle 














good,’ he thought, 
more attractive to him than beauty or 


mere talent. 
the school of adversity: one by one death 
had removed from him parents and sisters, 
till not one was left to love him; 
though religion had filled his soul with 
submission, he mourned deeply for the 
loved and lost. 
was not strange that in his dreams that 
night he saw the figure of that sweet, pure 
maiden. 


to call on an aged servant of the family, 
who had been ill for months, and was 
now apparently near her end. 
tered her little room, his eye fell on some 
lovely white roses standing in a glass of 
mate into lengthening a visit of a day into| water near the bedside. 


One evening he accom-|the very counterparts of that which had 


passed away: here, where a soul was just 
passing into the world of spirits, nothing 
could have interest or value but the reali- 
ties of life and eternity. He read to her 
some of the promises of God’s holy book. 


other; and in spite of the 
seeming selfishness, he could 
not forbear begging one of the 
roses to keep; a request 
cheerfully complied with. 

That rose was pressed, and 
cherished as few flowers ever 
were, before or since.” 

‘ Did he ever see her again?” 
asked Nellie, as the old gen- 
tleman paused a moment. 

‘Yes, he afterwards became 
thoroughly acquainted with 
her, how or when it would 
take too long to tell. At 
length he bore her to his 
Northern home—his sweet 
white rose—his ‘ Virginia 
rose,’ as he often called her.” 

“ And—and did she fade 
and die?” asked Nellie, as 
she saw the tears in her grand- 
father’s eyes. 

“No, she lived and bloom- 
ed, growing fairer and hardier 
under our chilling sky. She 
diffused the sweetest fragrance around her 
husband’s home and heart; she was the 
beauty and blessing of his life: the same 
gentle, unselfish, thoughtful being in her 
New-England home she was in the South- 
ern drawing-room ; for she was good; a 
sincere, true-hearted Christian woman.” 

‘**Is she living now ?” said Nellie. 

“Yes, she is living still, I' suppose a 
little withered; but in her husband’s 
eyes she is still sweet and fair. Nellie, 
that white Virginia rose was your grand- 
mother ; is, I should say.” 

Nellie opened her eyes in great astonish- 
ment. Her grandmother, who looked so 
old, so very old to her young eyes, whose 
hair was as white as snow, who wore old- 
fashioned caps and spectacles—could she 
ever have been a beautiful young girl in 
a white dress with roses in her hair? It 


and goodness was 


He had been disciplined in 


and 


He was lonely, and it 


The next morning he walked out early, 


As he en- 


They seemed 





so attracted him the night before ; but he|seemed impossible ; and yet it must, she 
put the thought of it out of his mind, and 
approached the 
Christian, and it was delightful to hear her 
speak of the Savior and his loving-kind- 
ness. 


supposed, be so. To be sure, her grand- 
mother was the best grandmother that 
ever was, and she loved her dearly, and 
her silver locks were still very soft, and 
her blue eyes full of pleasant light—but 
to think of her as a beautiful young girl, 
charming a travelling gentleman—it was 
very strange ! 
Her grandfather saw her perplexity.— 
“Nellie,” he said, ** the sweetest face and 
the loveliest form will grow plain and old, 
and for that reason it would be very sad 
to be loved only for one’s beauty; but if 
one is good, amiable, modest, unselfish, 
thinking of others and not of herself, lov- 
ing Jesus Christ, and doing his will, she 
will be lovely and beloved all her life 
long. It is only when the outward beauty 
is a type of the inward, that it is a lasting 
charm, and where the soul is beautiful and 
lovely, it will shine out, and brighten even 
the plainest face.” 

If Nellie lives a fe 
will see the truth of this ; she partly feels 


sufferer. She was a 


The glare and glitter of the world 


How precious they seemed to him there! 
What else could comfort or sustain in 
such an hour? He knelt in prayer, and 
felt that God was near to hear and to bless 
those who called on him in sincerity and 
truth. As he lingered, loth to leave a 
place so full of saered peace, his eye once 
more fell upon the roses, blooming so 
sweetly by the bed of pain. They seemed 
to him beautiful emblems of Christian 
Faith, shining amid sorrow, and pure and 
undefiled themselves, pointing upward to 
Him who made them. He could not re- 
frain from speaking of it. 
* Yes,’ said the sick woman, ‘I always 
loved flowers. I like to have white 
roses in the room, they are so sweet, 
and Miss Alice brings me fresh ones every 
morning. Do you know Miss Alice ?” 

‘ Only slightly ; I have met her once.’ 

It was pleasant to him to hear this dy- 
ing Christian bear testimony to the worth 
and gentleness of her, who had seemed to 
him so good, and her image again mingled 
with thoughts more pure and sacred, 
especially when she added, 

‘Sometimes I think her white roses are 


roses in her hair. * 





STEALING WATER MELONS. 


pleasure in having a neat garden. 


lier than his neighbors. 


flowers, and ‘ hooked’ his choicest fruits 














words, and diffusing around her an atmos- 


phere of swget repose. ‘She must be 





just like herself ; just so sweet and good.’ 
It was his own thought uttered by an-'his fattest fowls and most favorite cat. 


whens longer, she 


it now; but yet she cannot get over her 
astonishment that grandmamma should 
ever have worn white muslin dresses, and 


A man in a country town took great 
He 
had all kinds of vegetables and fruits ear- 
But thieving 
boys in the neighborhood annoyed him, 
damaged his trees, and trampled down his 


He tried various ways to protect his 
grounds ; but his watch-dogs were poison- 
ed, and his set traps caught nothing but 


One afternoen, however, just at night- 
fall, he overhears a couple of mischievous 
boys talking together, when one of them 
says : 

‘What do you say, Joe? Shall we 
come the grab over them melons to-night? 
Old Swipes will be snoring like ten men 
before twelve o’clock.’ 

The other objected, as there was a high 
wall to get over. 

‘Oh, pshaw !’ was the reply; ‘I know 
|a place where you can get over just as 
| easy—know it like a book. Come, Joe, 
| let us go it.’ 
| The owner of the melon patch didn’t 
|like the idea of being an. eaves-dropper ; 
| but the conversation so intimately con- 
|cerned his melons, which he had taken’so 
|much pains to raise, that he kept quiet 
jand listened to the plans of the young 
scrapegraces, so that he might make it 
somewhat bothersome for them. 

Ned proposed to get over the wall on 
|the south side, by the great pear tree, and 
|cut directly across to the summer-house, 
|just north of which were the melons. 

Joe was a clever fellow, who loved good 
fruit exceedingly, and was as obstinate as 
jan ass. Get him once started to doa 
| thing, and he would stick to it like a mud- 
turtle to a negro’s toe. The other didn’t 
care so much for the melons as for the fun 
of getting them. 

Now hear the owner’s story: 

‘I made all needful preparations for the 
visit; putin brads pretty thick in the 
scantling along the wall where they in- 
tended to get over; uncovered a large 
water vat which had been filled for some 
time, from which, in dry weather, I was 
accustomed to water my garden; duga 
trench a foot deep or so, and placed slen- 
der boards over it, which were slightly 
covered with dirt, and just beyond them 
some little cords, festened tightly, some 
eight inches from the ground. I picked 
all the melons I cared to preserve, leaving 
pumpkins and squashes, about the size 
and shape of melons, in their places.’ 

The boys were quite right in supposing 
it would be dark; hut they missed it a 
littlein inferring that ‘ old Swipes,’ as they 
called him, would be in bed. The old 
man liked a little fun as well as they; 
and when the time came, from his hiding- 
place he listened : 

‘Whist, Joe! don’t you hear some- 
thing ?” 

I think that it was very probable that 
they did, for hardly were the words utter- 
ed than there came a sound of forcibly 
tearing fustian. 

‘ Get off my coat tail!’ whispered Joe. 
‘ There goes one flap, sure as a gun !— 
Why, get off, Ned.’ 

And Ned was off, and one leg of his 
breeches besides ; and then he was ‘ ah’- 
ing and ‘ oh’-ing, and telling Joe that he 
‘ believed there were nails in the side of 
the wall, for something had scratched him 
tremendously, and torn his breeches all 
to pieces.’ 

Joe sympathized with him, for he said 
‘half his coat was hanging up there some- 
where.’ 

They now started, hand in hand, for 
Ned believed he ‘ knew the way.’ They 
had arrived a little beyond the trees, when 
something went swash! swash! in the 
water vat. 

A sneeze ensues, and then the exclama- 
tion, 
* Oh dear! that water smells rather old! 

Ned wanted to go home at once, but 
Joe was too much excited to listen for a 
moment to such a proposition. 

* Never heard anything about that cis- 
tern before ; the old fellow must have fix- 
ed it on purpose to drown people in.— 
Curious, though, that we should both fall 
in it.’ 

They pushed on again for the melons. 
Presently they were caught by the cords, 
and headlong they went into a heap of 
briars, and thistles, and the like, which 
had been placed there for their express 
accommodation. 

‘Such a gitting up stairs!’ muttered 
one. 

‘ Nettles and thistles ! how they prick !’ 
exclaimed the other. 

They now determined to go on more 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. . 














ed—yet that was not trouble. My baby 
was all I had left onearth. I labored 
night and day to support him and myself, 
and sought to train him in the right way ; 
but as he grew older evil companions won 
him away from me. He ceased to care 
for a mother’s counsels; he would sneer 
at her entreaties and agonizing prayers.— 
He left my humble roof that he might be 
unrestrained in the pursuit of evil, and at 
last, when heated by wine one night, he 
took the life of a fellow being, and ended 
his own upon the scaffold. My Heavenly 
Father had filled my cup of sorrow before, 
now it ran over. That was trouble, ladies, 
such as I hope His mercy will spare you 


cautiously. At length they arrived at the 
tch. 

* How thick they are, Joe! Come here! 
There’s more than a dozen fat ones right 
in here !’ 

And down they sat in the midst of them, 
and seemed to conclude that they were 
amply rewarded for all their mishaps. 

‘Here, Joe,’ said Ned; take this mel- 
on; isn’tit a rouser? Slash into it.’ 

*It cuts tremendous hard, Ned. Ned, 
it’s a squash !’ 

‘No it isn’t, I tell you; it’s a new kind 
—old Swipes sent to Rhode Island for the 
seed, last spring.’ 

‘Well, then, all I've got to say is, that 
the old fellow got cheated—that’s all.’ from ever experiencing.’ 

‘I'm going to gouge into this water| There was no dry eye among her listen- | 
melon: hallo! there goes a half dollar !—|ers, and the warmest sympathy was ex-| 
I’ve broke my knife. If I didn’t know | pressed for the bereaved mother, whose 
that it was a water melon, I should say it| sad history had taught them a useful les- 
was a pumpkin. Fact is, I believe it is|son.—N. Y. Chronicle. 

a pumpkin.’ 

‘What the ‘ boys’ did besides, while the | 
owner went to the stable and muzzled the 
dog, and led him into the garden, he 
couldn’t say; that they took long steps, 
the onion and the flower beds revealed in 
the morning. 
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THE FAMILY. 
THE PARROT. 

In a small cottage, at the foot of Clay- 
more Hill, lives an old woman named} 
They had paid pretty dearly for the | Nancy Foote. She has seen better days, | 
whistle. Rag — not hewn i single | for she once lived at the old farm-house 
melon ; they had got scratched, had torn | no¢ far off. That was thirty years ago, 
their clothes, were as wet as drowned) when she was the mother of a fine family 
rats, and half scared out of their wits at/ of boys and girls. But they are all dead, 
the ravenous dog, and the apprehension| 44 her husband too, and now she has no 
of being discovered. |one left to care for but a little grandson, 
The next night the owner of the melon | Charlie Spencer, who lives with her. He 
patch invited all the boys of the pee |is the son of her daughter Mary, who mar- 
including Ned and Joe, a a feast a ea jried a soldier, and going with him to a 
ons, on the principle or ‘returning g00¢ | distant country, caught a fever soon after 
for evil.’ This circumstance changed the |Charlie’s birth, and eame home only to 
boys’ opinion of ‘old Swipes,’ and his| gic, Jeaving her baby in her mother’s care. 
melons: were never disturbed again.—/| Till Charlie was eight years old Mrs. 
Harper's Magazine. | Foote did very well. She took in wash-| 
|ing, and being very honest and hard-work- 
jing, had plenty of work given her to do. 
She took great pains to bring up her little 
epee grandson well, and teach him to read, and 
THE OVERFLOWING CUP. |every Sunday she might be seen walking 
A company of Southern ladies were one | tq church with the little boy by her side. 
day assembled in a friend's parlor, when | He was very fond of her, and minded every 
the oe — to — - be | thing she me him — aay 8 
subject of earthly affliction. jac ad /on very well till poor Nancy Foote fell ill | 
her story of peculiar trial and bereavement | of a fever, which kept her in bed some| 
to relate, except one pale, sad-looking | months, and quite crippled her hands.— 
woman, whose lustreless eye and dejected | She was now forced to sell her cow, and 
air showed that she was a prey to the | many of her clothes, to pay for physic, and 
deepest melancholy. Suddenly arousing | to help to pay her rent. Little Charlie 
herself, she said in a hollow voice, ‘ Not | was very sorry to see his grandmother so | 
one of you know what trouble is.’ ; |ill; he would sit by her bedside and read | 
‘Will Ope ares a a — i to Lys oP gene a to make her fire, 

kind voice of a lady who knew well her|and do all he could for her. 
story, ‘tell the ladies what you call; One evening in December, the rain pat- 
trouble ?” ; | tered against the window, and the wind 
*I will, if you desire it,’ she replied, | whistled mournfully in the chimney, and 
‘for I have seen it. My parents possessed | old Nancy lay shivering in her bed, while 
a competence, and my girlhood was sur- | Charlie sat on his little stool in the chim- 
rounded by all the comforts of life. I/ney-corner, trying, by blowing the sticks, 
seldom knew an ungratified wish, and/to make the fire burn upa little. After 
was always gay and light-hearted. 1I|a time he was abie to warm a little broth, 
married at nineteen one I loved more than | and carried it to his grandmother, saying, 
all — rye Poem — _ re- | « ~ mg ya Ya and “y this piece | 
tired, but the sunlight never fell on a|of bread; it wi 0 you good.’ | 
lovelier one, or on a happier household. | ‘Bless your dear heart,” said the old 
Years rolled on peacefull}. Five children | woman, ‘ you have hardly put a bit into 
sat around our table, and a little curly| your mouth this day, and now you have 


| 
| 
| | 
| 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


head still nestled in my bosom. One/brought me the supper James Gray has| 


night, about sundown, one of those fierce | just given you.’ 
black storms came on, which are so com- ‘I don’t want it, indeed, granny,’ said | 
mon in our Southern climate. For many| Charlie: ‘ pray eat it, and do not sigh so 
hours the rain poured. down incessantly. |very much, I can’t bear to hear you sigh : 
Morning dawned, but still the elements|shall I run to doctor Walsh for some 
raved. The whole savannah seemed | medicine for you ?’ 
afloat. The little stream near our dwell-| « No, dear, it is not the’pain in my old 
ing became a raging torrent. Before we|bones that makes me sigh, it is the 
were aware of it, our house was surround- | thoughts of not being able to pay my rent. 
ed by water; I managed with my babe | I never was behindhand before, and I can- 
to reach a little elevated spot, on which a/ not bear to be so now ; I must sell my old 
few wide-spreading trees were standing, clock, I do suppose.’ 
whose dense foliage afforded some protec-| ‘Sell your clock, granny! oh no, you 
tion, while my husband and sons strove| must not sell that!’ exclaimed Charlie, | 
to save what they could of our property. | who knew that his grandmother was very 
At last a fearful surge swept away my | fond of this clock, which had been a pres- 
husband, and he never rose again. Ladies ent to her husband on his wedding day 
—no one ever loved a husband more—but | from the clergyman of the parish in which | 
that was not trouble. | he lived before his marriage ; ‘oh no, you 
‘ Presently my sons saw their danger, | must not sell your clock.’ 
and the struggle for life became the only} ‘I must, my dear,’ said Nancy with a 
consideration. They were as brave, lov-|sigh. ‘ Although it will go near to break 
ing boys as ever blessed a mother’s heart, my heart to part with it, formy husband’s 
and I watched their efforts to escape, with}sake. It seems likggan old friend, but 
such agony as only mothers can feel.—/it’s better to sell thafthan be in debt.—| 
They were so far off I could not speak to| But hush, Charlie! Hark! there’s some-| 
them, but I could see them closing nearer | body at the door ; see who it is, my boy.’ 
and nearer to each other, as their little} Charlie opened the door, and a stranger 
island grew smaller and smaller. |came in and asked leave to sit down for 
‘The sullen river raged around the|a few minutes till the storm was over. 
huge tree, dead branches, upturned trunks,| ‘ Sit down sir ; you're heartily welcome, 
wrecks of houses, drowning cattle, masses jcalled out Nancy from her bed; and the 
of rubbish, all went floating past us. My|man, who seemed from his dress to be a 
boys waved their hands to me, then point-/| gentleman's servant, seated himself by 
ed upward. I knew it was a farewell sig- | the fireside, and began talking to her. All 
nal, and you, mothers, can imagine my |at once he started and said, ‘ Who's that ?’ 
anguish. I saw them all perish, and yet| for he heard a voice, which sounded as if 
—that was not trouble. | close to him, call out, ‘ Good morning, sir, 
‘I hugged my babe close to my heart, | what's o'clock.’ te 
and when the waters rose to my feet, I} Charlie laughed outright. ‘Don’t be| 
climbed into the low branches of the tree, | frightened, sir,’ he said, as soon as he| 
could speak for laughing, ‘’tis only my} 


and so kept retiring before it, until an j 
All- powerful Hand stayed the waves, that| parrot. Here, poll, pretty poll, show the | 
| gentleman how you can talk.’ | 


they should come no further. I was sav- | 
ed. All my worldly possessions were| ‘Pretty poll—oh, pretty poll—what’s 
swept away ; all my earthly hopes blight- | o'clock ?—poll’s a pretty creature,’ said! 
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— 
the bird. Charlie took the cage down|is ruinous to the morals of boys in all in- | fore sunset, or very soon after, a tired pg, s.> Th 
from the peg and showed it to his visitor.| stances. They acquire, under the cover| might be seen walking leisurely side by ae of } 
It was a very fine parrot; its head and|of night, an unhealthy state of mind, bad, | side up the road, unmindful that od rude. 
body was of a greyish green, and it had a| vulgar, and profane language, obscene|eyes would “ brighten at their comj day to th 
bright red tail. Charlie’s father had sent | practices, criminal sentiments, and a law- | and grow brighter when they came,” od went 
it to him by a fellow soldier, who was |less and riotous bearing. Indeed, itis in| Walter had taught his playmate the floor 
obliged to return to England for his health, | the street after nightfall that boys princi- | amusing and interesting tricks. He cola ff 4id to bh 
and Charlie had fed it and taught it to| pally acquire the education of the bad,| walk with a soldier’s measured tread, }j ps now 
speak, and was very fond of it. The|and capacity for becoming rowdy, disso-|ing his paws with great precision, and od and 
stranger admired it very much, and said | lute men. keeping step with admirable correct ~ moc 
that his mistress, whio was now on a visit to the great amusement of bystanders why fanatics, 
to the family at the great house in the chanced to be present. Again, he wonlg the door, 
next village, was very fond of birds, and} SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. fall down, shot in battle, and lie perf pefore I 
would give almost any price for such a | motionless, until, by one word of his bray Mf gould n¢ 
parrot. NOVEL READING. |commander, he was permitted to retun at the S 

‘I dare say, now, she would give you| Novel reading is not only dangerous, and | 2g@in to life, from whence he had (not) dg. to swear 
three guineas for that bird, my lad, if you| acts on the mind as ardent spirits does on |parted. Then he would hand his «Swear ; 
want to sell it,’ added he. the body, but itis also a waste of precious | P@W to shake hands, and bow his head j, wear, di 

* Sell it! oh no; I would not sell Poll | time, for which God will require a strict | Spectfully to the ladies, for all of which . bad an 
for the world,’ said Charlie, while his| account. | was duly applauded, and received doubly hand an 
cheeks grew as red as fire. | Dr. Hawes gives it as his opinion, that portions of beef-steak and venison Cutlets, JH ofa bed 

‘Well, well, I meant no offence,’ said | no habitual reader of novels can love the |_ But the most striking evidence of e all 
the man; only remember that if you) Bible, or any other book that demands |ity and devotion I ever saw him exhibit IM gried to 
should be willing to part with it at any | thought, or inculcates the serious duties of| W@S given one evening, when the ty MM or dic.’ 
time, you had better bring it to Mrs. life.” ‘They become disgusted with the | friends were, as usual, promenading t, Jast hou 
Watson. So good day to you, my lad,| plainness and simplicity of truth, and re-| ether on the lawn. Anumber of person away int 
and to you too, dame, the storm seems | quire and search for something new and | having assembled around, it was sugges I «Swear, 
over now, and | must be going—good day | exciting to the imagination. ed, by way of pastime, that some roic con! 

0 ye.’ But, again ; their taste for novel reading | Should test the devotion of Faithful, by I looked « 

* The same to you, sir,’ said Mrs. Foote, | when once acquired, is hard to get rid of. | pretending to abuse his master. for V'll 1 
and the man went. | Take an example : “ A young lady who had | Little Walter being told of the Scheme # ble,was 

Charlie went to bed, but he could not indulged for some time in the habit of novel | cheerfully agreed to carry it out; and 80 it WE suffer de 
get to sleep. He heard his grandmother| reading, on becoming pious, found, to her | was arranged that when a certain gentl, Her’s w 
moaning and sighing, and he longed to be| sorrow, that her imagination had become |™®0 approached him with-a switch in hy MM ¢housan 
a man to be able to work for her. ‘ But so fascinated, and her taste so vitiated by | hand, and held it over him in a threatex [Mout any 
I am such a little fellow thought he, ‘1 | this pernicious reading, that she could| ing manner, he must “act well his ” B Reader, 
|can do nothing to earn money yet. May- jnot fix on any thing permanently.” ‘I| and pretend to be very much frighte You are 
| be farmer Gray might let me go a bird- | would make any earthly sacrifice,” said |8° 28 to awaken the alarm of Faithful. J por god 
| keeping, but that would not help much ; | she, **could I thirst after the Bible, as I The ruse succeeded beyond their expecta MM Jesus, ¥ 
jand, besides, granny could not do without | have after the novels. The greatest daily | 0M, and much to the discomfiture of thy not; @! 
;me to wait upon her ;—what can I do?’| cross I am now compelled to take up is to | surprised assailant, who had no soong If you a 
| All at once he recollected what the ser-| pass a novel without reading it. I would! seized the child, and raised his switch ovg and swe 
| vant had said about his parrot: ‘Three| urge it as a warning to all my sex, to be-| his head, than a furious growl met his ew, MM that the 
| guineas! that would more than pay gran-| ware of this fatal rock. Beware of wast-|20d instantly a pair of sharp claws wey came he 
ny’s rent, and save selling her clock : but, | ing not only days, but nights, making your- buried deep in the folds of his coat, tem. by the 
poor dear poll, what shall I do without| selves fools all the rest of your life, if not |™8 and scratching it beyond the repair of fH then, a 
her ?’ and the tears ran down his cheeks | absolutely wretched.” |even“astich in time.” ‘The crowd around f bim, an 
as he thought of parting with her. ‘I/ But, again: it sometimes leads even to| Were perfectly satisfied with the devotign nigh | 
cannot sell her,’ he settled at last, and|insanity! A physician in Massachusetts |Of Faithful; but at that moment, Dp, MM jn the : 
tried to think no more of it; but the|says; “I have seen a young lady with her R » the father of little Walter taught | 
|thought came again and again into his|table loaded with volumes of fictitious | Ptoached, and being told of the trick, sad # swear.’ 
|mind, and he remembered his grandmoth- | trash; poring day after day and night after | he could repeat it without danger. 
er’s kindness to him when he was ill, how/night over highly-wrought scenes, and| We awaited the result, and to our su 
she had sold her best gown to buy a bit! skilfully-portrayed pictures of romance, | Prise the sagacious brute offered no resis J «Fat 
|of meat for his dinner, and nursed him| until her cheeks grew pale, her eyes became | tance, other than pleading moans, and MM Venus 
night and day. At last he made up his |cold and restless and her mind wandered, looks of the most earnest and distressed stars ?” 
|mind that it was right to sell his parrot.|and was lost. The light of intelligence | sympathy. He seemed to discriminate a The 
|He sobbed himself to sleep, and did not passed behind a cloud, her soul forever | once between the assumption of the strane beauty 
awake till his grandmother called him to| benighted. She became insane, incurably | 8° and the authority of the parent, m *Sor 
get up, saying that it was past six o'clock, | insane from reading novels | specting fully the latter. He did not pre ‘Tr 
|and that she had had a very bad night, | Dr. Wayland says : ‘‘ He who meditates | S¥me to interfere, but stood gazing inthe MM fet 
|and wanted her breakfast. with pleasure upon pictures of pollution|™0st humble manner, first in the doctor's MM others. 

Charlie was up directly, and as soon as | and crime, whether orginating with himself | face, and then into Walter’s with a mute ‘Do 
| breakfast was over, and the room made |or with others, renders it evident that noth- | language of earnest appeal which was ur It 
tidy, he took Polly and her cage down | ing but opposing circumstances prevents | Mistakable. ‘Is 
its peg on the wall, and covering it over|him from being himself an actor in the| , Walterand Isubsequently became gre «An 
| with a handkerchief, set off with it to the| crimes which he loves. Let the imagina- | friends, as we were at the Springs for be the 
|great house. Two or three of his neigh-| tion, then, be most carefully guarded, if we | ™@2Y weeks together, and I readily under ‘Wi 





bors met him hurrying along, and asked | wish to escape temptation, or make pro- | stood, upon closer acquaintance, how evea 
him where he was going so fast; but/gress in virtue.” |@ poor brute may learn to love so noble 
Charlie did not stop, for he could not} Hannah More says: “ The constant fa-|and dauntless a boy. I heard from him 
trust himself to think much about what he | miliarity with works of fiction, even with | several times after we parted that summer, 
was going to do, When he arrived at the | such as are not exceptionable in themselves | and I heard of him, that he was fulfiilisg 
great house, he saw the servant who had | relaxes the mind, that wants hardening ; | the promise of his childhood, by growing 
been at his grandmother’s house the night | dissolves the heart, that wants fortifying ; | YP # fearless, brave and courageous youth 
before, standing at the door of the kitchen. | stirs the imagination, which wants quiet- | V°@T!™g 0 his bosom the sacred amulet of 
He told his errand, and the man took the|ing; irritates the passions, which want truth, and guarding with a soldier's vigr 
ird to his mistress, who very gladly calming ; and, above all, disinclines and | lance the rich heritage of manly virtua 

irit- | which had been engrafted with paternal 















agreed to buy it, and gave three guineas | disqualifies for active virtues and for sp 
































for it. Surprised at the distress which ual exercises. The habitual indulgence in care upon the childhood soil of his heart ‘Th 
Charlie showed at parting with his beau- | such reading is a silent, mining mischief.” | Years passed at length, and I no longe ‘Ww 
tiful parrot, Mrs. Watson questioned him,; Many more facts and much more testi- | heard from my little White Sulphur play cond | 
and got him to tell her at last why he sold | mony might be adduced to prove the dan- | ™4te, though I thought often of him, and * Be 
it. She praised him very kindly and|gerous and injurious results that flow from | wondered if he were still living. One "X 
promised to visit his grandmother soon.— | novel reading. As poison acts on the body | ©Vening a letter, bearing the post-mark of J sembl 
Charlie took his last look of poll, and|so do they affect the mind, the heart, the| Stockton, California,” was placed in my I two P 
went towards home. As he came nearer, | moral character. And they should be kept | hands, which, on opening, I found to be [M resem 
the thoughts of his grandmother’s plea-| far from the family circle, and never be| frem Walter R ,» Who was then travel I certais 
sure made him less sad, but he could| placed within the reach of the young, who | ling with a widowed father in a far distant J tion a 
hardly keep in his tears when on opening | should avoid them as they do things of land. It contained information of the [i conch 
the door he missed his pet. Nancy could | danger.—Episcopal Recorder. death of Faithful, with a request that I regar( 
hardly believe her eyes when Charlie} Lae would forward his epitaph by return mail, they 3 
walked up to her bed-side and put three} :seere WALTER AND BIS ane Here it is: resem 
guineas into her _ a . “FAITHFUL.” Wm nt om ee If we 

‘There, granny, that’ ay the rent— ‘ : One who, casi aeaiiied! find n 
you need = sell your oo cabling : bsp : : —— - eon surgeon Was“ PAITHFUL” tothe ont betwe 

It was sometime before she could make |! “2® “nite tates Navy,and when I He was buried with military honors, jj conch 





he did|#tst saw him in his little white sailor 
she did}. / 
jacket and crimson sash, on the lawn of a 
| fashionable watering place, my eye rested 
upon one of the fairest specimens of boyish 
beauty and childhood grace it has ever 
| been my privilege to meet with. Walter} ‘A little girl, sevenor eight years of 
had many pets, and among them—the/|age,once attended my Sabbath-school and 
dearest ofall, was anoble Newfoundland Bible-class. She was a most interesting 
dog, which he had brought with him to | child, and one who always repeated her lee 
the Springs, not for his health, (as I heard | Sons with great accuracy. Her pleasant fav 
him solemnly avow to a young gentleman was often lighted up with brightness as she 
who was disposed to tease him about his | listened to instruction ; and sometimes the 
— would roll over her cheeks, as the 
truth was illustrated by some affecting 
| anecdote pressed home upon her heart.—, 


out how he had got the money ; 
not like to think of his giving up his par- 
rot; but Charlie felt almost paid when 
she had kissed and thanked him, and said 
he was her best comfort in her old age. 
The rent was paid, the clock was not 
sold, and Mrs. Watson came to see Nancy 
Foote, and gave her a warm blanket and | 
good nourishing food, which cured her of | 
her rheumatism ; and before the winter | 
was over she was able to take in washing | 
again, and to support herself and her} 


grandson as well as before. Do you not| dumb favorite, ) but merely to be a compan- 
think Charlie was much happier than he | 


ion in his rambles, and to take care of him 
lethtdiaits hed: hekens Polly?..He| when he went out from his mother. 
perma iettnitien at first “of a ; but| Many were the romps these two friends | Her mother also attended the Chums 
he had the pleasure of thinking that he had took together, and many the times when, | Bible-class, the Sabbath-school, and be 
done what was right, and hed been able to tired of fun and frolic, they would lay ‘came impressed, and, we hope, truly com 
show his gratitude to his grandmother for | their heads on the same grassy pillow, and | verted to God. She was accustomed 
her care and tenderness. He remembered oe the boy slept the op tant keep pray ker her dest. child; and the child a 
too, her lessons on self-denial. and, al-|“¢less watch over him, suffering not a/|80 prayed,—not with a form, but appar 
though so young, could feel the happiness | creature to approach, save the child’s own | ently with the heart and the understand- 
of believing that what he had done was | . eo also. Some neighbors, who were car 
well pleasing to his Heavenly Father. Sometimes they would take long walks| ing for their souls, were also accusto 
together, and be gone such a length of time| to meet in her house for prayer. There 
as to excite the anxiety of little Walter's | lived at a little distance a family notorious 
Boys our at Nicut.—Night running! invalid mother. But invariably just be-! for wickedness and especially for sweat 


|and I dare say many a tearful requiem has 
| been sung to his memory.—Little Pilgrim. 












A NOBLE RESOLUTION. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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. The father was a drunkard, and the 
post of his children were very godless 
gadrude. This little girl was sent one 
day to this wicked house with a message. 
She went in ; and as she was standing on 
the floor of the cottage, one of the “sons 
gaid to her, ‘ You have been praying to- 
day, now havn't you? The child looked| 
shy, and acknowleged that they had. He| 
then mocked at them as a set of praying 
fanatics, while he stood between her and, 
the door, and said, ‘ You'll swear now 
pefore I let you out.’ The child said she | 
gould not swear, for she had been taught 
at the Sabbath school that it was wrong | 
to swear. He said again and again, 
‘Swear ;’ but the child said, ‘ No, I’ll not | 
swear, do what you like.’ Influenced by | 
g bad and thoughtless heart, he put up his 
hand and took down a gun from the end} 
ofa bed near to where he stood. He| 
“te all ready as if he were to shoot, and} 
qied to the little girl,‘ You must swear | 
ordie. The poor thing believed that her 
Jast hour was come, and at first shrunk) 
away into @ corner ; but when he cried, 
‘Swear, or I'll fire,’ she stood out with he- 
ric confidence, and with determined face 
jooked upon him and said, ‘ Fire, then, 
for I'll rather die than swear!’ How no- 
ble,was her resolution ! 


| 
| 


She would rather | 


medicine which had been found useful in 
a particular case, would be useful in a 
similar case. No two persons have actual- 
ly the same disease; when we say the 
same, we mean similar.’ 

* When two men have the typhus fever, 
have they not the same disease ?’ 

* Suppose two persons have each a gold 
dollar of the coinage of 1856; can they 
both be said to have the same dollar?’ 

* No, sir.’ 

‘ And yet they are similar in all res- 
pects. You see there is a difference be- 
tween sameness and perfect similarity.’— 
Examiner. 





THE BANERUPT SABBATH-BREAKER. 
Some few months ago, in company with 
a friend, I visited a large and flourishing 
market town in the north of England. 
As we walked along one of the princi- 
pal streets, we approached an old building, 
near the bank, on the pulling down of 


made for the direction of the sound, and 
by breakfast time she was safely at her 
destination.— Shelbyville (Ind.) Banner. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





CHARLIE’S BATTLES. - 

Charlie, left us, running off to school 
wondering if he should have to “fight 
the good fight of faith” that day or not.— 
As he walked along, he almost wished 
that something would happen to try him ; 
that Ned Broom or John Wilson would 
come along and teaze him as they always 
did, and then he would fight with them 
by returning kind words for cross ones 
—good deeds for evil ones. But the only 
one who joined him on the way was Wil- 
lie Green, his best and dearest friend, who 
was always so pleasant and kind that he 
made others feel so. All day at school, 





which a number of workmen were busily 
engaged. 

‘Stop,’ said my friend, pointing to the 
building. ‘ Twenty years ago, I was 
gaged in that house as a draper’s assistant. 
It was one of the largest, if not the largest, 
cencern in the county. My master was 
mayor of the place, had his country-house, 


too, things went on very smoothly. His 
teacher was very pleasant ; and even when 
he made a mistake in’ spelling, only told 
him to be more careful in future, for he 
was such a good scholar usually, he would 
not blame him much for one blunder.— 
All his mates seemed unusally kind and 
| good-natured, Ned lent him his ball at 
recess—and John mended his pencil for 


suffer death than take God’s name in vain! | ran his carriage, had his livery-servants, | him very neatly, without saying one un- 


Her’s was a martyr-courage, which shames | lived in great style, and was looked up to| ing word. 


thousands who swear and blaspheme with- 
out any provocation or temptation at all. 
Reader, would you rather die than swear? 


You are neither possessed of true manliness | Within a few weeks of his death, the es- | 
t | tablishment was closed, and large posting | 
bills announced the sale by auction! 


nor godliness if you would not. Chris 


Jesus, who loves sinners, has said ‘ Swear | 


not ;’ and this child obeyed his command. 
If you are a swearer, follow her example, 
and swear no more. I might have added, 
that the fortitude of the child, fairly over- 
came her rough persecutor, and he threw 
by the gun and said, ‘Go away home, 
then, and pray again ;’ and it stuck to 
him, and he and the most of the family 
might be seen afterwards in the meetings 
in the sanctuary where the dear child was 
taught that itis right to pray and wrong to 
swear.’ 





ANALOGY. 

‘Father,’ said Louisa, ‘ don’t you think 
Venus is the most beautiful of all the 
stars ?” 

‘There is not much difference in the 
beauty of the stars,’ replied her father. 

‘Some are brighter than others.’ 

‘True, but that is chiefly owing. to the 
fact that some are nearer to us than 
others.’ 

‘Do you think Venus is a world?” 

‘It is a planet.’ 

‘Is it inhabited ?” 

‘Analogy suggests that the planets may 
be the abodes of living creatures.’ 

‘What does father mean by analogy ?” 

‘Analogy means likeness ; when I said 
that analogy suggests that the planets are 
inhabited, I meant that by reasoning from 
analogy, we should be led to the conclu- 
sion. Suppose you meet with a flower of 
a particular form and color, and find that, 
in consequence of handling it, your fingers 
are poisoned—you conclude that it isa 
poisonous plant. Nowif you were to find 
another flower just like it, in appearance, 
what would you conclude respecting it ?’ 

‘That it was also a poisonous plant.’ 

‘Why would you conclude that the se- 
cond plant was poisonous ?’ 

* Because it is like the first one.’ 

‘Your conclusion is founded on the re- 
semblance or analogy there is between the 
two plants. If the second plant perfectly 
resembles the first, you conclude with 
certainty that it is poisonous. In propor- 
tion as the resemblance is less perfect, the 
conclusion will be less strong. Now, in 
regard to the planets, the probability that 
they are inhabited, is proportionate to the 
resemblance which they bear to the earth. 
Ifwe knew more about them, we might 
find more numerous points of resemblance 
between them and the earth, and hence 
conclude with greater assurance, that they 
areinhabited. As reasoning from analogy 
8a mode of reasoning most commonly 
used, you should get a clear idea of it, 

at you may be enabled to use it with due 
caution. I wish you to notice the differ- 
enee between experience and analogy. A 
physician has a patient ill of a particular 

ease. He gives him a certain medicine 
Which cures him. He finds another pa- 
Hent ill of the same disease. How will 
he treat this patient ?” 

“He will give him the same medicine 
which cured the first one.’ 

‘Why will he do so ?” 

* His experience will leadhim to do so.’ 

That is the very point I wish you to 
consider. Is the conclusion that the 
Same medicine which cured the first will 
cure the second, a conclusion from expe- 
Hence, or from analogy ?” 

Talways thought that it was drawn 
*om experience, but I now see that it is 
awn from analogy.’ 

Certainly. The symptoms of the se- 
ond patient were similar to those of the 
irst, and hence the conclusion that the 


as one of the wealthiest men in the place. 
| He died very suddenly. His affairs were 
found to be in a bankrupt state; and 


| of all the effects. The creditors lost many 
| thousands of pounds, and his family were 
| thrown upon the world in a penniless con- 
dition.’ 

‘ Tell me,’ I inquired, ‘ how it was that 
his affairs got into such a state ?’ 

* There were, I think,’ replied my friend, 
* several causes which assisted in bringing 
about the downfall of this once stylish 
family ; but the chief cause, I believe, was 
this, the man was a Sabbath-breaker. He 
usually spent the day with his accounts 
and ledgers, and in drinking and card- 
playing. I have marked the history of 
not a few Sabbath-breaking masters, and 
have generally found that, sooner or later 
they have had the Almighty’s blight fall- 
ing upon either themselves, their circum- 
stances, or their families.’ 

* Do you know what became of your old 
master’s family ?’ I asked. 

‘I do not know what became of the 
daughters,’ was the reply; ‘ but the last 
I heard of the son—he who had been 
nursed in the lap of luxury—was that, 
after leading a career of iniquity, he was 
working in a gang of convicts, with a log 
chained to his leg!’ 

Reader, the above is far from a solitary 
case ; and, if you will carefully note the 
career of Sabbath-keeping and Sabbath- 
breaking men, you will find that there 
rests a curse on the one, and a blessing on 
the other; for doth not the Scriptures 
say, ‘ Blessed is the man that walketh in 
all the ways of my commandments, to do 
them’? and, ‘ My Sabbaths they greatly 
polluted; then I said I would pour out 
my fury upon them’ ?—British Workman. 





ADVENTURE OF A YOUNG LADY. 


age, daughter of the late David Loudon, 
residing about four miles from Shelbyville, 
Ind., started one afternoon on horseback 
a week or two ago, to visit a sister in the 
eastern part of the county, near St. Paul. 
Confident of knowledge of the direction 
which led to her sister’s residence, she 
struck across a wooded tract of country 
without a road for some distance, until she 
came to an extensive slough, bordered by 
a swampy morass which extended all the 
way to Flatrock. She followed this sev- 
eral miles in hopes of getting around a 
difficulty she could not get over. But 
finding no outlet and no sign of habitation, 
the truth suddenly flashed upon her that 
she was lost. It was now getting dark, 
and she was in the midst of one of the 
most gloomy solitudes to be found in all 
this region. She hallooed several times, 
hoping to attract the notice of some one 
that might be in hearing. It soon became 
so dark as to render further progress im- 
practicable, and from the swampy nature 
of the country exceedingly dangerous.— 
With the coolness of a philosopher, she 
soon made up her mind what to do. Dis- 
mounting, she prepared to encamp for the 
night. She made her horse secure to a 
tree, and took off the saddle. She for- 
tunately had a blanket, which she spread 
under a large tree upon the ground, and 
wrapped in a capacious riding-skirt, with 
her saddle for her pillow, she took up her 
lonely camp quarters for the night. The 
thought of snakes kept her awake for sev- 
eral long, weary hours, when at length she 
fell asleep. Awaking some time during 
the night, she got up and examined to see 
that her horse was safe, when she lay down 
again, and slept soundly till morning.— 
She heard the train on the railroad, and 








A young lady about sixteen years of} 


He went home feeling quite 
jcast down and disappointted. When he 
|entered the house, his mother noticed his 
despondent look and inquired the cause.— 
*“ Why, mother,” said he ‘*‘ I have not had 
one single battle to-day; and I wanted 
to, because JT was thinking about it, and 
should be more likely to get the victory.” 
His mother smiled. ‘I think, Charlie,” 
said she, “‘that you have had a battle, 
and I fear have lost it. When two armies 
are arrayed against each other, instead 
of the usual way of sending word and meet- 
ing in open fields, sometimes one party 
will come upon the other from behind, sud- 
denly, and so cause it torun, when least 
expected. So it is with the enemy of souls. 
He is too wise to meet those face to face 
who are prepared and looking out for him, 
but will try ghem in some unthought of 
way. Now, Charlie, you were so anxious 
to get the best of it ina battle with’ him 
to-day, that you even wished the boys to 
be wicked—felt sorry that they were so 
kind and pleasant, were you not? You 
wished them to be naughty, in order to 
show how good you were.” 

‘** Well, mother,” said Charlie, bright- 
ening up, “he shan’t make me do as he 
wants too any longer to-night. I don’t 
want to do anything but sit here by the 
window and watch the people go by—but 
I will get right up and go and play with 
little sis till tea is ready.” 





THE STRAY LAMB. 

A silly little lamb once took a notion 
into its head that it was wiser than its 
shepherd. ‘ Why,’ it said, ‘ should I be 
watched all day by this man and his ugly 
dog, and shut up all night ina fold? I 
won't submit to such treatment. I will 
be free from control, go where I like, and 
live just as I please.’ 

Having formed this purpose, this fool- 
ish lamb hid itself one day until the flock 
passed home to its fold. No sooner was 
the shepherd out of sight than it crept 
from its hiding-place and trotted off to 
the hills, frisking as it went with almost 
as much glee as an idle squirrel. Thus it 
sported till the sun set. Then it became 
very dark, the winds blew, too, and the 
lamb fancied it heard the howl of the wolf 
mixed with the rough voices of the storm. 
Then it was frightened, and ran wildly 
about until, in its alarm, it stumbled into 
a deep pit and hurt itself badly. It must 
have died there if the shepherd had not 
come the next day and liftedit out. Kind, 
gentle shepherd! how sweetly he smiled 
on that truant lamb, when he saw its sad 
look, and knew, by its mournful bleating, 
that it was sorry for its fault. 

Child, do you perceive the meaning of 
this parable? Do you not see an image 
of yourself in that poor lamb? If you 
ever think your way better than the way 
in which Jesus and his friends would lead 
you, if you do wrong acts, speak wrong 
words, indulge wrong tempers, you are 
that poor little lost lamb, and will surely 
fall into the pit of guilt and shame. If 
you are in that pit now, and are sorry for 
your folly, Jesus, the Good Shepherd, 
waits to lift you out. And O! he is so 
kind, so gentle, so loving, he will fold you 
to his dear breast and kiss you with his 
lips of love so sweetly, that your heart 
will melt, and you will wish never to dis- 
please himagain. Dearlamb of the flock, 
seek your Shepherd and dwell near his 
side.—S. S. Adv. 





A CHILD’S IDEA OF WASHINGTON. 

A short time since, a little boy of four 
summers, whose parents reside in this 
city, was carefully examining some pic- 
tures, among which was one of the tomb 
of Washington. Taking the picture up, 





was ;’ he was told that it was a picture 


* Mother, I don’t see ‘how they ever got 
so great a manas Wasaington into a tomb !’ 


—Plymouth Memorial. 





WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 
* GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinct 
and Classified Heads or Topics, By Joun Eapie, D. 
° . D., Author of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ ‘ Ec- | 
clesiastical Cyclopedia,” “ Dictionary of the Bible,’’ 
&c. One volume, octavo, 840 pp., $3,00. Sheep, $3,950. 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 
The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
Scriptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar- 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjects, and 
the verses are printed in full. The value of this work to 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardty be over | 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, te +e- | 
cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 
CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and | 
Complete Concordanee to the Holy Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CrupeNn. Revised and Be-edited by the 
Rey. Davip Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. 
Allin the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- | 
tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- | 
duced both in size and price.—[{Watchman and Reflector. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL 

LITERATURE, Condensed from the larger work. By | 
the Author, Joun Kirro, D. D., author of “ Pictorial 

Bible,” ‘History of Palestine,’’ ‘Scripture Daily 

Readings,’ &c. Assisted by James TayLor, D. D., of 

Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 

Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 

A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all | 
combined. ‘Intended for ministers and theological stu- 

dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath 

school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


a 

HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
to the present Time ; with introductory Chapters on | 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, an 

on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kitro, D. D., Author of Scripture Daily Read- 
ings ” “‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &e. With 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
NOTES ON THE GOSPELS signed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible ses, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction. By Henry J. RipLey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco. $1,25. 

NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
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he asked his mother ‘ what that picture|THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8, SOCIETY 


fof Washington’s tomb. The little fellow | jocks. Among these are the following :— 
thought a moment, and looking up, said,— | ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. 
ortimer ; 





AS just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent publications, several new and very choice 


B; 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen oj 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good,’ 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 

This is - intensely interesting book, which everybody 


should read. 


WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
Principles. With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 

cents. 

WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em- 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents. 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided inte 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp 

25 cents. 

HE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author of 

* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 

er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressive 

engravings. 122 pp.—1l0 chapters. 23 cents. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 


By 


| TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’s 


Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
25 cents. 

‘TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
er. l44 pp. 25 cents. 

WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 
Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, 

MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 
By Prof. Henry J. River. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
portant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. By Rev. HowaRp Mat- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copious 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. Lincoin. 
12 1-2 cents. 

LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex- 
hibited in the Bible. 9% cents. 30 





AN OFFER TO THE LADIES. 


HE IST OF JULY is the commencement of the third 
year of the publication of the LADIES’ VISITOR, a 
monthly paper published in the city of New York. It ie 
the cheapest Ladies’ paper published in the world. Each 
number contains an original story, written expressly for 
the Visitor. Its contents for the year will be varied and 
interesting, consisting both of Original and Selected 
Tales, Poetry, Chit-Chat on the Fashions, and Miscellany. 
Inthe Housekeeper’s Department will be found many 
valuable receipts, sent to us from our correspondents 
from all parts of the United States; nor will the little 
folks be forgotten. In short, we hope to make our paper 
a welcome “ Visitor’? to every member of the household. 
Terms for the single copy, Fifty Cents per year; but, 
as we wish to put the Visitor into the hands of the mil- 
lion, we propose to any who will undertake to procure 
subscribers, to do it on the following conditions, viz. :— 
Collect of each subscriber twenty-five cents ; in this man- 
ner each single subscriber will receive the paper at ha 
the advertised rates, and the agent may retain twelve and 
a half cents on each copy for doing the business, 

At this low price, with a little effort, a large list of sub- 
scribers can easily be obtained. Wherever any lady has 
undertaken it, she has never failed of success; it has 
over five thousand subscribers in this city. 

There is not a town in the United States, even where 
we do now have subscribers, in which an additional club 
may not readily be obtained. 

Ladies in many places have earned from two to four 
dollars a day, by procuring subscribers on the above con- 
ditions. 

Postage on the Visitor is only six cents a year. 

Specimen copies sent free to all parts of the world. 

To any woman whose health or tastes unfit her for the 
drudgery of woman’s usual work—that of the needle— 
this experiment of canvassing for a Ladies’ paper is well 
worth the trial. 

Direct all communications to 
LAURA J. CURTIS, 

(Care of Curtis & Co.,) 
New York City. 








DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 

CARPETINGS 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowrst 
CAS PRICES. 





CARPET HALL 
Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
aymarket Square, Boston. 
__ ae . 


BOYS’ 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GIRLS’ 

School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $3,00, 
THE EUGENIE 
Hat ror Lavizs—EntineLy New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 


W. M. SHUTE 
16—tf 
LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, by addressin 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 
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THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH- 
ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, immaking their selections. 

Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 

GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 


- Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 








BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 
BOSTON. 





Magazine, published monthly. Printed on fine paper, 
with new and beautiful type. Embellished with numer- 
ous elegant and costly Engravings, and with reading 
matter of the first merit, for 


One Dollar a Year!!! 


As a Magazine for the Home and Housebold, the Jour- 
NAL stands unrivalled, and is one cf the oldest and most 
successful published in the country. Each year makes @ 
valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, of nearly 
four hundred pages, for ONE DOLLAR. 


CLUBS AND LOCAL AGENTS 
Can have the JouRNAL on the following liberal 


TERMS 
Six Copies, for One Year, $5,00 | Thirty Copies, $22,00 
T “ “ ° 6; Forty ved 28,00 
Twenty “ % 15,00 | Fifty nad 33,00 


The Money must, however, invariably be paid in advance. 
THE NEW VOLUME 


Will have unusual attractions in the Valuable Reading 
Matter, and Numerous beautiful Embellishments. Let 
Subscribers send in their orders early, and begin with 
the January Number. Back Numbers can be supplied. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

In every Church, Neighborhood, Town and City in the 
United States, Agents are wanted to circulate the JouR- 
NaL, and place it in every family. 

TRAVELLING AGENTS, who furnish satisfactory testi- 
monials of character, will be allowed a liberal commission, 
and receive a certificate of agency. 


DO NOT WAIT 


For an agent, but inclose One Dollar, and forward by 
mail directly. Any mistakes that may occur in forward- 
jing the JoURNAL to subscribers or otherwise, will be 
| promptly corrected, if we are informed of them. 
WILL YOU, 
Each one to whom the JouRNAL comes, make an effort 
to extend its circulation, by getting up a Club, or secur- 


| ing some new subscribers, sending us the names and 
money by mail? 





Address all communications, simply, but carefully and 
distinctly directed, te ‘ MOTHER’S JOURNAL,” 
24 115 Nassau Street, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
To Persons out of Employment. 
| An 


elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! .O§ 
ANTED—Agents in every section of the United States, 
» cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 

BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
| $< The most liberal remuneration will be ailowed to 
| all persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers to 
| the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
| and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 

Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 








Application should be made at once, as the field 

will soon be occupied. 

> Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen copy. On receipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 
and expense, to any central town or village in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

Register your Letters, and your money will come 

safe. 
7 In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character, 
that while good men may safely engage in their circula- 
tion, they will confera PuBLIC BENEFIT, and receive a 
Fark CoMPENSATION for their labor. 

Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber, (post paid. 

ROBERT SEARS, 18] William Street, New York. 
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TANTED, AGENTS To Se.t Sree. Piate En- 
GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated en- 
graving of the “‘Lonp’s PRAYER and Tey Commanp- 
MENTS.”? An active perron, with a small capital, can 
make from $50 to $60 per month. For particulars address 
D. H. MULFORD, 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
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“ NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Ww"; P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 


proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 





At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
= greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
t 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, AUGUST 27, 1857. 


YOUNG MEN. 

It should be the aim of young men to go into 
good society—we mean not the rich, nor the 
proud, nor the fashionable, but the society of) At that-very moment, in New Haven, there 
the wise, the intelligent andthe good. Where were assembled within the college walls, a 
you find men who know more than you do, and | company met for the same purpose. And even 
from whose conversation you can gather in-| while they yet prayed, the Holy Ghost chm 
formation, it is always safeto be found. Ithas|qywn. Many were bowed down with anguis 
broken down many a man by associating with of spirit. Among them was one, the merriest- 
the low and vulgar, where the ribald song was hearted, the most beloved in college, who had 

irculated, and the indecent story told to excite | hitherto made fun of religion. 
laughter or influence the bad passions. | «What must 1 do to be saved? 

Lord Clarendon attributed success and hap- pray for me,’ was his language. 

iness in life to associating with persons more; Jt was the son of him who had sat down, 
earned and virtuous than ourselves. If you) overcome, in the prayer meeting at N. Those 
wish to be wise and respected, if you desire | jn Montreal who listened to the preaching of a 
happiness and not misery, we advise you to a8-| jate beloved minister in this city, will y be 
sociate with the intelligent and good. Strive | how that question was answered. ‘It shall 
for excellence and strict integrity, and you| come to pass, that before they call I will an- 
never will be found in the sinks of pollution, | swer, and while they are yet speaking I will 
or on the benches of retailers and gamblers.— | hear,’ 
Once habituate yourself to a virtuous course, 
once secure a love for good society, and no| 
punishment would be greater than by accident | 
to be obliged for halfa day to associate with 
the low and vulgar.— Exchange. 

A long life of experience and observation 
enables us to testify to the perfect truthfulness 
of the above remarks, and { would commend 
them to the repeated perusal of every reader | 
of the Youth’s Companion. 

Thirty years is called an age, or a generation, 
that is, the average age of all mankind, 
including the youngest and the oldest, is thirty 
years. If this be true, I have, since I com- 
menced my apprenticeship, seen two genera- | 
tions pass by me; and 1 am left, as a remnant | 
of a preceding age, as a spectator of their pro- 
gress, and a living m« t of the good 
of our Heavenly Father. 

It is interesting to observe young men while 
in their teens, to see what company they keep, 
what books they read, what amusements they 
enjoy—for these generally form their character 
and determine their future destiny, as a road 
leads to one place or another. I feel very | 
desirous of warning the young against taking | 
the road to ruin, and pointing them to the way | 
of permanent happiness and final peace. | 

A young man who spends his evenings at | 
home, in reading good books on religion, his- | 
tory and biography, or occasionally in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, or other | 
religious meetings, will gain much knowledge, 
which will qualify him for the best society, | 
cause his company to be sought by the virtuous, 
and his assistance to be called fér in profitable 
business by men who always inquire into a 
young man’s character before they employ him 
or take him into partnership. 

On the uther hand, if a youth is known to 
belong to a fire ora military company, if he | 
spends his evenings in saloons, or his days in 
“ fast riding,” it will probably be long before 
he will get into an honest, profitable business, 
but it may not be long before he finds himself| 
inab of an opp character. | without repentance and reformation, ‘shall be 

The debasing tendency of ignorance was | turned into hell, with all the nations that forget 
strikingly illustrated by a gentleman in an|God.’ Psa.9: 17. 
anecdote which he related at a Sabbath-school | . 
gathering on the 4th of July last, in substance | 
as follows :—A Colporter in his travels over the | 

mountains of Vermont, came to a miserable 
cottage in an obscure place, and seeing a youth Of youthful passion—who can prove? 
about there, bare-footed and bare-headed, ap-| Such love is but the meteor glare, 
parently long unwashed and uncombed, tried | Consuming all it rests upon ; 

to get him into conversation, but not succeed- Its only products are despair — 

ing, he took from his pocket a small looking- And keen remorse when all is done. 
glass, and held it before his face. He started| But this burns on so calm and pure ; 
as if he had been shot, ran off with all his| This is so sweet, by virtue led ; 

/ , P This is so steadfast and so sure— 

might, repeating, “ I have seen the devil” W. Increasing still as hfe is sped ; 
This is so beautiful, so true, 
It seems a spirit born of Heaven— 


pray for the colleges of the land. One gentle- 
man was calledwpon to pray. He rose, and 
commenced his —— But as he began to 
supplicate for the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon these fountains, his voice faltered, and the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and, overcome 
with emotion, he sat down. Ah! said to him- 
self the pastor, he remembers his son in Yale 
College ! 




















Brethren, 


“LOOK THERE.” 

Some years ago there was moored at the 
dock of one of our inland seas a splendid 
| steamer, waiting for the arrival of a train of 
cars. There was on that boat a merry com- 
pany of men and women, of various ages and 
circumstances in life, of whom it Tight have 
been truly said, they were ‘lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God.’ Indeed, —_ of 
| that gay company, perhaps the most of them, 
had set out on purpose to take an excursion 
for pleasure; and in executing this purpose, 
like most persons who think so much about 
themselves, they had not remembered their 
obligations to God ; for the notes of music, and 
the shouts of the dance, had been heard even 
upon the holy Sabbath. And now, as the 
train had been detained, and as it was deemed 
by officers of the boat rather expensive to en- 
| tertain the crew and passengers until after the 
Sabbath, her fires were again kindled, and she 
was further to desecrate the holy day. 

In the meantime the train arrived, and the 
swarm of passengers poured out in all direc- 
tions, ome to greet waiting friends, some were 
on the look-out for a respectable boarding-house, 
while a multitude rushed on board the boat, 
each as if he feared the other would deprive 
him of a berth. The usual command, ‘ All 
aboard,” passed through the crowd, and there 
was no small stir among deck hands, as the 
captain sung out, ‘Haul in there ;’ and soon 
the boat backed water and swung around. 

Just then—but one moment too late—a gen- 
tleman, trunk in hand, came up to the dock.— 
He seemed to be the very picture of despair ; 
for all his exertions to detain the boat, or to 
get on board, had utterly failed. He was a 
minute too late. Seeing his distress, { ventur- 
ed to suggest that it might all be for the best. 

‘This is impossible,’ said the stranger: ‘I 
shall lose a thousand dollars by this delay.’ 

After a few moment’s conversation on the 
impropriety of travelling upon God’s holy day, 

kindly invited him to go to church with me, 
as the bell was ringing for worship. 

‘Great God!’ said he, ‘look there! look 
there?’ 

The boat which had but a few moments be- 
fore left, was run into, and sunk in twenty 
fathoms of water. 

Sabbath-breakers are often punished in this 
life with great and terrible judgments; and 








A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
How paltry all affection seems, 
Contrasted with a mother’s love! 
And all those rapid, transient dreams 





ah 
VARIETY, | For every sorrow finds its due, 
cet ay an | And every sin can be forgiven. 
EATING HASTY PUDDING PHILO- | 
SOPHICALLY. | 


THE FORGOTTEN ONE. 


i i ing | 
eee, i Ge flew! To think that my brother could have for- 


extract, (Philosophical Essays, vol. 1, p. 251,)| pongteaerech 

the usefal hint of eating a hot hasty pudding | gotten me! said C harlotte, large tears cours- 

by dual advances, circumventing the out-| ing down her cheeks, when [ have loved him 

work, and storming the parapet. These are } #0, and longed for our. meeting again ! 

his words :—‘ The hasty pudding being spread | It is because you are so changed that he 

out eget on a plate while hot, an excavation | 40e8 not remember you; you were very — 
a 


; - ! pel ‘nto | When you parted,’ replied her mamma. 
io miate ie Go middle of & with 0 he a | will always be together now, and know and 
‘al of | love each other as before.’ 


which excavation a piece of butter, 
a nutmeg is put, and upon it a spoon plea : : 
brown rm, = the hatter, being ote heat- | * But it will always grieve me to think that 
ed by the heat of the pudding, mixes with the| wi sobbed Charlotte. - 
sugar, and forms a sauce, which, being confined A. 2 gg forget a friend? 
in the excavation, occupies the middle of the| _ Wh «4 teed my _ “a 
late” Thus far for the array:—Now for the}, _.\Y No.18 your best tnend-— the ever-blesse 
attle. * Dip each spoonful in the same, before | loving friend who died for you: 
it is carried to the mouth, care being had, in| | — Christ, the Savior. 
taking it up, to begin on the outside, and near| | id you never forget him 
the brim of the plate, and approach the centre| | yon 1 dN atte f » 
by gradual advances, in order not to demolish | | a ha’ gg tio ar more ian you 
too soon the excavation, which forms the reser-|!ove your brother. How your forgetfulness 
voir of the sauce!” must grieve him. 
This, gentle reader, is the philosophy of| 
hasty pudding, or rather of eating it. 


‘THE BARKS IS IN HIM,’ 


lai — The New York Examiner publishes a com- 
ANSWER TO PRAYER. munication which opens with the following 
If Christian faith were stronger, one cannot | pithy anecdote : f : 6 My 
doubt that more frequent answers to prayer | any years ago an amusing little incident 
would be witnessed. Much prayer is apparent- | occurred in our small village, which, from _its 
ly lost, but because faith, even like a grain of| applicability to things of more importance, im- 
itself on my memory. A little lad, in 





mustard seed, is not found in the heart. The | Press¢ y 

following i of i diate answer to | crossing the street in front of my uncle’s house 
prayer, should lead every Christian to cry, | to small ‘dry —_ and grocery store’ on the 
* Lord, increase our faith” | other side, was frightened by the violent bark- 


ing of a large dog near the shop, and had not 


In a New England town, the church had as- a 
e 


dog, and then bade the child come on, as there 
was now no danger. 
fellow, casting a dubious 
of alarm, ‘ the barks is in him ? 


in our family, as a pithy statement of the truth, 
that the nature remains the same, whatever the 
outward seeming, and may be expected to 
manifest itself at any favorable opportunity. 


answer given by a boy to a gentleman on the 
occasion of a school examination. One of the 


* Ah! but,’ said the little 
Psalms of David had been repeated by one of 


glance at the object 


been examined by the clergyman—as he 

thought thoroughly, a stranger who was present 

asked the following very natural question: ° 
*My boy, can you tell me who David was ” 
What think you was the reply ? 

‘I don’t know, sir, whether you know, 
Mr. S—— knows ; he is the man who sells| 
reens three doors from fatber’s!—Churck of 
ingland Sunday School Quarterly. | 
A TOUCHING MEMORIAL, 

In its description of the gravestones around 
the old church in Jamestown, Virginia, the 
South Side Democrat gives the following : 


The expression passed into a sort of proverb 








c. 


HINTS FROM A HIVE. 


Willie and 1 one evening stood 
Watching the bees as they homeward flew ; 


} 1 
Each had toiled for the common good, 


And came back laden with dainty food, 
Gathered from blossoms of every hue. 





Folding their wings at the hive’s low door, 
Each after each they sought their cells, 
Deposited there their fragrant store, 

And then, the toil of the long day o’er, 

Were chimed to sleep by the hyacinth bells. 


band and wife, immediately east of the arched | 


portal of the tower, between which, many a} 
| score of years ago, the seed of a sycamore fell 
As we gazed at the door of the hive, we saw and took root. Time passed, and the germ 
A buzzing drone forced scornfully out | grew up gradually into a towering tree, and as | 
By constable bees, who proclaimed him a) its trunk expanded, the soft fibres of the wood 

cheat, | wound themselves around the hard marble of | 
Because without working he wanted to eat, | the mc , Clasping the tombstones as it | 
And whose laziness didn’t admit of a doubt. | were, with two strong arms, till it embraced | 
|them both within the very heart of its solid | 
trunk. Now the tall tree stretches away wit 

a nodding plume of green into the clouds, | 








‘ Ah, Willie! for you there’s a lesson,’ I said, 

‘In this world we must all of us work if we’d | 
thrive ; 

They who gather their honey will earn repose, 

And who won't, will come in for abuse and 
blows, 

And be spurned, like that drone, from the 
world’s great hive !’ 


the decaying dust, and crumbling monuients | 
of two who, united in life, in death were not | 
| divided.’ | 


; MAKE A BEGINNING. 


HENRY AND HIS BIRD WILLIE. \ Remember in all things that if you do not 
: : | begin you will never come to an end. he | 
Little Henry was a sprightly boy nearly two | first weed pulled up in the garden, the first | D 
years old, with flaxen hair, bright blue eyes, | seed set in the ground, the first shilling put in| 
and a fine open countenance. He was in ad-| the savings bank, and the first mile travelled | 

vance of most children of his age; he could | 


} : jon a journey are all important things; they | 
speak quite readily and correctly all but hard| make a beginning, and thereby a hope, a prom- | 
words: His father was a minister, and he had 
an only sister several years older than himself. 
The presence of little Henry added greatly to 
the happiness of his parents and his sister. 


with what you have undertaken. How many 
a poor, idle, erring, hesitating outcast, is now 
: - ; jereeping and crawling his way through the 
His residence was ina cold northern coun- | world, who might have held up his head and 
try, abounding in mountains, rivers, and lakes. | prospered, if, instead of putting off his resolu- 
He had a little canary bird of a beautiful bright | tions of amendment and industry, he had only 
= color, a most charming singer, which! made a beginning — G. Good. 
he had named Willie. | 
Henry amused himself much about Willie’s 
cage. He delighted to see him hop about 
from perch to perch in the cage and play with | 
his mate, Nelly, and hear him sing. 
At the close of summer, Henry’s father had 
to go a long way from home to attend confer- 
ence. When he had gone nearly four hundred 
tniles by water, he landed in the city of D.— 
Here he went to a chair-shop and bought a 
little arm-chair for Henry, and sent it back to 
him on the steamboat. On the back of this 
little chair was painted a little yellow bird, 


ty 
in 


LACONIC DIALOGUE, | 


| 
Dr. Abernethy, the celebrated physician, | 
| was never more displeased than by hearing a) 
| patient detail a long account of troubles. A 
woman, knowing Abernethy’s love of the la-| 
conic, having burned her hand, called at his | 
house. Showing him her hand, she said, ‘ A| 
burn.’ ‘A_ poultice,’ quietly answered the | 
learned docter. The next day she returned, | 
jand said, ‘ Better.’ ‘Continue the poultice,’ |» 
replied Dr. Abernethy. Ina week she made | 


lo 


A 


A 


soon as the chair was taken home, Henry called | three words, ‘ Well, your fee ? * Nothing,’ said | 
the little painted bird his Willie. I need not |the physician ; ‘you are the mostsensible wom- | 
tell my little readers that he was much pleased | an | ever saw.’ 

with his chair. | 

But Henry was too much like a little angel | 
to be allowed to stay on earth to play with his | 
little toys, and make hie parents and sister hap- | high, is it not? 
py with his infant prattle. While his father Ty A ee a a 
was away he was taken sick, and lived only | Ik pen peeps Y ered fre ee ee 

four days after his return from the conference. | ‘10 286 Just humoered five suznmers. el 
And 0, how lonely and sorrowful was that} on ¢ ue the — on ag 

family when this bright boy was snatched | vey et See oe a i Seome Cont, be 

away by death! will come and fetch us. 


His little body was buried in | : ; joy | 
a beautiful spot under some spreading fir-trees, | With a look of intense earnestness and joy 


and his spirit was taken to heaven by angels. | wage) Sched, a Se EE cates, 
But although Henry was thus taken, his | deep 


Willie still lived, and was then about six| , Pre : | 
months old. After this Willie was taken b | deed said so, he was satisfied—Juvenile In- 


Henry’s parents a long distance to another |" sai 


place. And he has removed with them several | aR _ 

times since, having travelled in all more than | NO GREAT, AFTER ALL. 
six hundred miles. He is still living, and is| A lady ofa delicate and romantic 
now more than seven years old. He looks as/ mind, married an illiterate, but very 
bright and beautiful as ever. He is in a little | farmer. 


‘DID HE SAY SO?’ | 
‘How can we get to heaven? It is up very 


turn of 
wealthy 


to the ear. | upon a tree laden with rich, ripe fruit. 
The parents keep Willie because he was| 
Henry’s bird, and he thought so much of him. | pointed towards it, ‘ that certainly is a perfect | 
Now I want you children who read this little | representation of Autumn’s golden store.’ 
story, which is a true one, to remember that,| ‘It’s no great,’ replied the husband, ‘ it won’t | 
like little Henry, you may die, and the little | make more than a half barrel of cider !” 
birds may live longer than You. But if you| 
are good children, when you die God will take | 
you to himself, where you will live always and | 
be forever happy.—S. S. Adv. 


Mr. Justice Story, of Massachusetts, and his 
friend, Hon. Daniel Webster, with ladies, etc., 
|in company, were onee toiling up the same 

TEM | steep, when the former, by way of beguilement, 
THE UNWELCOME BABE. ) commenced ina merry vein to introduce Mr. 

A babe was born in a poor man’s house one | W to the trees that stood by the pathway. 
morning. The poor man had a son about nine} ‘This, Mr. Webster, is Monsieur Oak; this 
years old, who, on being told of the birth of the | is Miss Elm, and this is Madam Birch, at your 
new baby, sat down on the door step and wept | service.’ 
bitter tears. A minister passed atthe moment.| ‘Oh? interrupted Mr. Webster, ‘forbear all 
Seeing the boy in such a state of grief, he| introduction there: I was made perfectly P| 

| 





paused and said, quainted with the lady in my school-boy days!’ 
‘What is the matter, my little boy ? aaspiagneeeences 
‘ We've got a new baby, sir,’ replied the boy ;| . — 
‘we could hardly get enough to eat before, and | a ee 2 ee owe “yt 
now there’s another come!’ 5: ; ol 
The minister, smiling at this strange remark, | prong mes —_ — akemnaaiie 
ould; * Hach Gy grit and wipe suey thy | Oa ckility. ‘Thee whe line withest work 
tears, my boy! God never sends mouths with- | il y: = 
out also sending food to put into them!” [ ee 
‘I know that,’ answered the boy; ‘but then! ‘The celebrated Nettleton adopted the fol-| 
all the mouths come to our house, and the| jowing as a maxim for the government of all| 
victuals seem to go elsewhere !’ the acts of his life. 
_ Pert boy! There may have been sometruth| «Do all the good you can in the world, and 
in his remark, for his father may have been @| make as little noise about it as possible.’ 
poor shiftless man ; but there was more selfish- | 
ness. Had his heart been filled with good| How is it that trees can put on a new dress, 
feeling, he would have been glad to see the| without opening their trunks? It is b 
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ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


| ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS. 
Narratives illustrative of Principle and Character,— 


ise, a pledge, an assurance that you are earnest; 7 4+ WiuireLe. 


me 


AD 


DRESSING GOWNS 
EVERY 5) 
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engravings. 
5 Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, and 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that We 
give a decided preference to the one before us. 


| ary ought to be. 
| purchased it.—(Evang. Rep.) 


WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


the boys with great accuracy, and after having) WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMER, 
| HOW TO BE A LADY. 
useful hinte on the Formationof Character. loth, 
5U cents. 
HOW T@ BE A MAN. A Book for Boys; Containing 
|" useful hints on the Formation of Character. 
gilt, 50 cents. 

but | ANECDOTES FOR BOYS. Entertaining Anecdotes ang 
| Narratives, illustrative of Principles and Character 


A Book for Girls ; Containing 
silt, 


cloth, 


loth, gilt, 50 cents. 
Entertaining Anecdotes ang 


Smo. cloth, gilt, 42 cents. 


| NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN Hig. 


TORIES. 
BY BEV. JOSEPH BANVARD. 


PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Incidents ang 
Adventures in the History of the First Settlers. 
* Among the gravestones are two, of a hus- | tiustrations. 


Wi 
lémo. cloth 60 cents. ith 


| NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. An account of 
the Adventures and Discoveies of the Explorers of 
North America. 
cloth, W cents. 


ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Account 
of the Early Settlement of North Carolina and Virginia; 
embracing a Narrative of the ‘Tragic incidents counected 
with thedpanish settlements at St.Augustine, the breneh 
Colonies at Koanoke, and the knglish Viantation gy 
Jamestown, the Captivity of Captain John Suath, and the 
interesting Adventures of the youthful Pocahontas — 
With numerous illustrations. 


With numeroys Illustrations. igme, 


iOmo. cloth, ov cents, 


h | TRAGIC SCLNLS IN THE HISTORY OF MAKYLAND 
AND THE OLD FRENCH WAR, with au account of 
i ‘ " - Various interesting contemporaneous events which og. 
| while its tough roots and protecting body shield} curred in the early settiement of America. With 
numerous elegant Litustrauions. 
published, 
KP Lach volume is complete in itself, and yet together 
they form a regular Series’ of American Histories. 


A new volume, just 
iomo. cloth, 6U cents. 


Published by 
GUULD & LINCOLN, 
oY Washington Street, 


WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
AGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 

Photographic Establishment, 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, J. W. BLACKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerree 


pe, Ob paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
ou colors, being the only >URE Way of obtaining perfeet 


portrait LIAENEsS£s from sinall, indistinet dag uerreotypes, 


AMBKOTY VES taken and secured, by au improved 
thod. 
DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, is 


Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Moroceo and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN, 
kyr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre 


muses, will be found to form one of the finest establish 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. 


The fol- 
wing inducements may entitle it to patronage: 


GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 

N EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM, 

FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 





: AND . BREAKFAST JACKETS IN 

‘YLE 

HE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
anpd BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 


which looked so much like a canary that, as | her last call, and her speech was lengthened to | CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISH MENT ABB 


NOT CHAKGED 2 PER CENT EXTKA TO OFF 
SEL BAD DEBTS, 


Try me once and see if these things be true 


GEO, N. NICHOLS 


Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs, 





A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUBSTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued ty 


Being assured that the Lord Jesus had in- | the American 8. S. Union. 


HENRY HOYT, 

22—tf vo. 9 Cornhi 

A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 

OULD & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will 

publish, a new work for Sabbaih Schools, enti! 
The Harmony Question Book. 

Part Il. on the Four Gospels, intended for Interme 


diate and Adult Classes in our Sabbath Schools. By Ra¥, 


cage sitting near the table where I am writing,| A few days after their union, as he was _ ngs ne ou 1 - ncusnael 
J a P . : 5 he plan o: e work is new, and it is thought 
and has been singing so loud as to be painful | showing her over his grounds, her eye fell} prove very useful and popular. Being free from al 


denominational bias, it may be used by any evangelical 
‘How beautiful!’ she exclaimed, as she | 4en°mination. 


te 


A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 


| With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 1-2cents. 


HIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Diction 
ary. It is improved and enlarged with entirely new 
We have had occasion to examine se 


Its @ 
planations are brief, but clear, specitic, and highly sati- 


| factory. It abounds, too, with finely executed maps, and 


— representations of various objects of interest= 
n short, it appears to us to be just what a Bible Diction- 
No one, we are sure, will regret having 
HENRY HOYT Agent, 
19—6w No. 9 Cornhill 


500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE 


PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 
AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak 
ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who if they 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and @ 
the public a great favor by introducing my really 
lent Books. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will sad 
Postage paid, on application. 

ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Publisher, 
ae No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. 
\—t 
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new babe. Le would have trusted in God to} they leave out their summer clothing. 
send food to fill its laughing little mouth. He 
might have been less smart in his replies, but 
in that case, he would have been less selfish, 
and therefore more lovable. 


The ancient Greeks buried their dead in jars. 
Hence the origin of the expression— He’s| 
gone to pot.’ 


‘ Millions for de fence,’ as the darkey said 


A DULL SCHOLAR. when a bull was chasing him through a field. 


To prove that teachers may place a portion 
of Scripture before a class in every point of 
view, and examine, and cross-examine the 
children upon it, and yet leave the little ones 


A person who tells you of the faults of others, 
intends to tell others of your faults. 


A French writer is represented as calling 
dyspepsia ‘the remorse of a guilty stomach.’ 





letely uninformed, we would instance the 





sembled on the last Thursday of February to) courage to proceed. The owner sil 
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Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No S# 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
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OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 
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